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Man Jumping crystallise many 
of the problems associated 
with modern 
composed instru¬ 
mental musics. 

Because they 
combine elements 
of funk, systems, 
swing, pop and 
avant garde 
musics, they’re 
hard to categorise and that 



makes them hard to play 
in the radio. 

Undeterred, this 
seven piece en¬ 
semble has taken 
the British music 
m press by storm in 
the past two years 
and can count leg¬ 
endary guitarist 
Bill Nelson among 



'Ifyou're looking for life and excitement beyond pop, 
this band have something to offer you’ 



I by Virgin 
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Skidding Around 



up. The dates are (19) York, Art 
Centre; (20) Darlington, Art Cen- 

(23) Exeter, Art Centre; (24) 
Yeovil Bell Inn; (25) Cardiff, Four 

(27) Nottingham, Old Vic; (28) 
Manchester Band On The Wall; 

(30) Kendal, Brewery Art Centre; 

(31) Birmingham, Triangle. 


Wigan Pier 

Jazz at The Mill, on Wigan 
Pier, is going from strength to 
strength after the recent refurbish¬ 
ment. Membership fees this year 

able for the regular monthly ses¬ 
sions hosted by Wigan Youth Jazz 

North West groups as guests. 
Bobby Shew is booked for 28th 
April, and the festival to be held 
in July is already taking shape 
with Humphrey Lyttelton, Stan 
Tracey, Clark Tracey and Don 
Lusher already confirmed. 


Rova Return 

San Francisco -based 
Rova Sax Quartet return to Bri¬ 
tain in May to perform two con- 

month European tour. The group 
will play Leeds Trades Club on 
May 4th and London's Logan Hall 


NYJO Again 


Jazz Orchestra are still touring 



same. Dates for May are: (6) 
London, Prince of Orange; (10) 
Harrow, Rayners Hotel; (13) 
Coventry Art Centre; (18) South- 
end, Priory Park; (31) Harrow, 
Rayners Hotel. 


Bright’n Breezy 

This year's Brighton fes¬ 
tival, from lst-24th May, will be 
held in a late night, informal club, 
in keeping with the natural habi- 



(0273) 606460. 


Other highlights include Bobby 
Wellins, Shorty Rodgers, A1 
Cohn, lain Ballamy and several 

me call (0273) 676926. ? 


Choral Delights 

Mode rn j a z z group First 
Chorus will be performing a few 
dates in May, fronted by guitarist 
Andy Watson. The dates are (13) 
Bradford & Ilkley Community 
College; (14) Manchester Band On 
The Wall; (17) Scarborough 
Round Theatre; (20) Bretton Hall 
College, Wakefield; (29) Front 
Page Club, Carlisle; (3D Tren- 
cherfield Mill, Wigan. 


Sax Fest Fax 



Lol Duets At The 
Black Cat 

Lol Coxhill is presen 





Church St., N16, every Thursday 

forming with Coxhill will be Ian 
Shaw, Dave Green, Harry Beck- 



Bob Flag (performance artist and 


David Harlech 


Bursary 



This year's bursary will be awarded 


in Wales or the West Country. 
The age range is 22-35 and profes- 

up before April '88 and may be 

study with a tutor, residential 
college, or other programmes of 

personal applications and nomina¬ 
tions are welcome . Details and 

(Olf 379 7755. 








Club Dates 


(26th April, Lunch) AJ AO Jazz 
CAMBRIDGE Farmers Club 
(2nd) Dick Wellstood Piano 



(23rd) Alan Skidmore Quartet 
hull Spring Street Theatre 
(3rd) Pentangle 
(24th) New Age Music 
(31 st) Alan Skidmore Quartet 
Leeds Trades Club 
(4th) Rova Sax Quartet 
(9th) Nucleus 


(29th April) Hot Club 

D'Angleterre 

Quintet 

(6th) Bill Charleston Big 


(13th) Human Chain 
(20th) McFarland/Rodgers/ 
Felix & Snake Davies 
(27th) Joe Palin Trio 


L E . C f. s r e R Spectrum 


Clifford Jarvis & Jazz 
Prophets/Steve 

Phillip Bent Quartet 
r I N g h a m Old Vic 
European Quartet 


(3rd) Louisiana Red 
(20th) Little Winnie Littlefield 


Gallery 

(21st) Derek Bailey 
ALDERSHOT West End 


(4th) Jazz N Blues Day 
(15th) Human Chain 
aston Barton Arms 

(8th) Iain Ballamy 
(15th) Ray Warleigh/Simon 
Purcell 


(22nd) Keith Tippett 
(29th) Jerry Underwood/Andy 
Sheppard 

BANBURY JaZZ Club 
(19th) John Patrick 
BRECON Jazz Club 
(6th) Mike Harris Band 
Cardiff Four Bars Inn 
(5th) Nucleus 
(12th) Dick Wellstead 
(19th) AlCohn 
(21st) Dick Hamer & Jazz 
News 



Irish Quartet 

(26th) Bobby Shew/Welsh 
Jazz Orchestra 
(29th) Q 
CARDIFF Gibbs 
(28th) Human Chain 
CH AT h a m Chatham Chest 
(5th) Bar Squires 
(12th) Wally Bussy Band 
(19th) Lawrence Fletcher 
Quintet 

(12th) TimeOut 

(30th) Beau Temps Sur Le 
Provence 

FOLKESTONE Art Centre 
(8th) Jules Ruben 


MANCHESTER Band On 
The Wall 

(27th April) Sally Barker 


Theatre 

(24th) Pete Allen 
NOTTINGHAM Old Vic 
(29th April) Zila 


Alan Skidmore/Guy 
Barker Quartet 
) r d Brewerhouse 
Tad Newton’s 
Jazzfriends 




(13th) Dave Quincey Quintet 


(12th) Nichols &Gues 
(19th) Stan Sultzmanr 



(1) Flybinite 
(15) Nucleus 
Bristol George Jazz 
(11) PinskiZoo 
Bristol Colston Hall 
(23) Hugh Masckela with 



(3rd) Lunch: Morley College 
Big Band 
Eve: Blind Alley 
(5th) Pride 
(6th) Jim Mullen Band 
(9th) Mampana Tappers 

Eve: Lol Coxhill 
Standard Conversions 


(10t 


(12th) 


in Ballamy/Gene 
) The Quartet 


I Lunch: Royal Academ 


(25th) Martin Taylor/Pete 
Duo with Julian 


(28th) Dill Katz Bam 
(29th) Cayenne 
(30th) Orchestra Jazi 


h) Horace Silver/Itchy 
Fingers 

i) Cedar Walton Quartet 







i IDJ rehearsal. Nick White happened to drop by 
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thrown around a hybrid form that nobody quite knows what to do 
with, these stuck indiscriminately to a lot of very different music 
in the 1970s, from Miles’ furious cauldron all the way down to 
the banalities of Shakatak. The spread is indicative of the 
potentialities and the pitfalls of the form(s), open to radical 
innovation but always walking a tightrope over the plunge into 
vacuous (but often lucrative) dancefloor fodder. 

Glaswegian guitarist Jim Mullen has been through most of 
that, with occasional topples from the tightrope, since he first 
moved south in the late 1960s to join Pete Brown’s Piblokto (he 
managed to look suitably shame-faced when we got around to 
that particular subject), an option he saw as his way into the still 
hard-to-crack London scene. Like most jazzmen, Mullen plays 
around in bands spanning his favoured jazz-funk to bebop, but is 
best known for his ten-year partnership with saxophonist Dick 
Morrissey. What about the rumours of strife which accompanied 
Dick’s departure last year? 

“I couldn’t believe people were saying that! I was taken a bit by 
surprise, I must admit, but I think Dick just felt he had had 
enough of what we were doing in the band, and wanted to get 
back to the blowing session bebop gigs he’s so good at. When I 
got time to think about it, I decided that I wanted to use the 
chance to get into something a bit more contemporary, a bit less 
in-the-pocket than Morrissey-Mullen had been. We have a 
tremendously versatile band here, but that’s the way the ycung 
guys are nowadays — they incorporate a much broader range of 
styles than I did when I was coming up as an obnoxious bebop 

The resulting band, under Mullen’s own name, are unques- 


Jim Mullen 


tionably a more restless, probing outfit than Morrissey-Mullen. 
New saxophonist Tim Whitehead is a tenacious, fluent soloist 
and an ideal foil for Mullen’s own articulate guitar work, while 
pianist Pete Jacobson revels in the extended textural changes the 

re reflected in their treatment of tunes like 
John Scofield’s "Cassidy”, a freely structured piece which allows 
the soloists to stretch out in a way I suggested was no longer 
possible in the previous set-up. 

“In Morrissey-Mullen we always gave it our best shot, but I 
think it may have become a bit one-dimensional, yes. The music 
is more out here. There’s still that groove happening a lot of the 
time, but we play things now where the solo section has no form 
to it, it’s open, so the soloist really has to come up with 
something to play, and everybody will then go with him. It’s 
quite challenging - I was scared shitless the first time we did it, 

“Playing this way is always a risky business, it can be a real up 
and down kind of thing that doesn’t always come off, but the 
band has really been brought out by the change — remember this 
is basically the same group, it was only Dick who actually left. I 
feel good about the way we’re going. We have to build up 
support — it took us seven years to get a real following for 
Morrissey-Mullen, and now we have to get them back again!” 


Buddy Rich 


Drummer and bandleader Buddy Rich died in Los 

birthday. He had been in poor health for some time following 
surgery for a brain tumour. 

It’s a little hard to accept that Rich’s unquenchable energy and 
drive will no longer be apart of the living jazz tradition. He had 
kept a big band together for 20 years, a showstopping outfit that 
was always in demand, and his own hunger to play seemed to 
override such setbacks as a heart condition and the economic 
problem of keeping a large group going. He was a drummer from 
childhood, earning huge salaries as a child star in the 30s, and 
moving into the big swing bands in the 40s. He played wih 


Charlier Parker as well as his own band, and though he had to 
give up the band in the 50s he earned a useful wage as a sidcman 
throughout otherwise lean times. 

He was not a subtle player. Perhaps the last of the big band 
drummers. Rich performed like a one-man keeper of the faith. 
His solos were a martial tumult, everything drilled and on time, 
nothing loose but nothing that didn’t swing. Watching Rich 
could be like a study in advancing pressure, as the river of 
perspiration flooded off his face and the snares, toms and cymbals 

He was also a decent singer with an engaging, rather debonair 
voice, a wry and amusingly intolerant frontman and, finally, a 
passable tv personality. His music would either electrify people 
or turn them away: at least it didn’t lull them to sleep. A couple 
of his mid-60s records, Big Swing Face and Take It Away !, would 
make a good memorial if the people with the Pacific Jazz 
catalogue reissued the package. 



Up The U: 


eyes of the horde, that sick crew of No New Yorkers who 
spikefully refused to hold themselves up as mirrors of the 
crowd's good tastes. Instead, they structured barbed wire 
guitar noises round the core of their own negativity and defied 
outsiders to break their isolation. 


onlookers that one last comfort. They lived the way they died, 
screaming at the futility of it all. 


The Sound 


Of Africa 



They - Teenage Jesus And The Jerks, Arto Lindsay’s 
DNA, Mars, James Chance - w 
sovereignty-seekers, in 
the presence of the nothing-at-all, the void that was the 
absence they could call their own. True to their denial of 
others’ existence, they resisted documentation. Only a 
smattering of rare singles and the Eno-patronised No New York 
compilation on US Antilles survived the period. 

Ten years on and now Lydia Lunch feels sufficiently 
removed from the whole business to re-assess this most 
difficult of times. Through her label Widowspeak she is 
making available an excellently annotated history of her 
para-musical career. Titled, appropriately enough Hysterie — a 
nightmare from which many would prefer to wake - it devotes 
a side each to Teenage Jesus, Beirut Slump, Eight-Eyed 
Spy (Lydia's one attempt at method slut-rock singing) and a 
fourth to three oddities. 

Inevitably the TJ and BS sides are the most arousing, if only 
for the revelation of Lydia as guitarist. She attacks the strings 
like others would an itch, totally self-absorbed and oblivious 
to the disgust of others, until a piece is gloriously enflamed, 
its red-rawness situating the source of private pleasure and 
irritation that can be neither consummated nor relieved by 


scratching. 

Widowspeak also makes available in Britain for the first 
time recordings by kindred spirits Mars, a boy—girl guitar 
quartet every bit as determined as Lunch in their reluctance to 
be embraced on anything but their own terms. Called “Seventy 
Eight”, after the year of their demise, it stands as the 
tombstone marking the point where rode should have reached 
a dead end. Mars’ squalling guitars (prematurely, sad to say) 
pre-figured its deaththroes. Thrashing and writhing, they 
resolutely refused to go with dignity, thereby denying 


Panic haste seems to have been making the running 
just recently. Suddenly realising that Paul Simon had proved 
there was demand from all over for the fresh charge of 
Township sound in all its forms, major record companies are 
falling over themselves to provide it. Minor ones are probably 
standing back aghast, worrying what it’ll all look like when 
the hubbub dies. EMI’s Sounds Of Soweto (EN 5006) is less than 
impressive, a poorly thought-out cash-in. In a whole double 
LP compilation, there are only a few songs to swell the heart or 
engage the mind. Sankomota's “Ramasela”; Condry Zi- 
qubu’s “Yellow Mealie Meal”; Johnny Clegg’s “Asimbonan- 
ga” (and Clegg’s is less because I like it than because of the 
ramifications of this strange man’s extraordinary career — 
pop-star, lecturer in anthropology, the only honorary white 
Zulu . . .) 

Others in haste - Dominique at the Bass Clef ringing to say 
- with some excitement - that she knows far enough in 
advance one of her bookings for me to be able to pass it on: The 
Mampana Tappers, a Ghanaian Palm Wine Highlife group 
(in the style developed in the 50s and 60s) are playing on 
May 9. 

A wildly scrawled missive from Birmingham’s Bongo Go! 
Collective, full of exclamation points and meaningless arrows: 


the ‘Channel Tropicale’ that Sue mentioned last month, hosted 
by DJ ‘Zoulay’ every Sunday 5 till 6 103.5 FM, is still to go 
ahead, although PCRL, the black music pirate station that 
agreed to broadcast it, have had troubles from raids of late, and 
may be a bit discombobulated as a result. I like Bongo Go! 

so don’t continually try and shuffle afro or carib sound into an 
ethnic purity kind of a ghetto — they argue for programming 
that includes zouk and soca and samba and salsa, (and there’s a 
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Sheila Jordan 


A SINGER 
I N T H E 
MIRROR 

words: Barry Wiiherden 
photo: Liam Woon 


charlie pakker called her the 
Million Dollar Ears. Sheila Jordan's 
remarkable duets with bassist Harvie 
Swartz at the Bass Clef in March provided 
a stunning demonstration of what Bird 
meant. Behind that rich, distinctive voice is a 
musical intelligence that hears infinite possi¬ 
bilities in the material and in the way it is 
developing in performance. 




istinguished by its lack of trompe 


take she is off and running down the side 
roads. Hang on to her hand and you’ll see 
some unfamiliar parts of town before 
coming in the back door at home. 

The Bass Clef was crowded and expec¬ 
tant when Sheila and Harvie came on 
stage some time after nine. They were 
tired from the long train journey down 
from Edinburgh but that expectancy 
recharged them. Sheila later described 
how she had felt as if she was meeting old 
friends and how she and Harvie had drawn 
energy from that atmosphere. Without 

intimacy in the relationship between the 
performers and listeners which was fos¬ 
tered by the evident empathy between 
singer and bassist and their delight in 
each other’s work. The danger of working 
with bass only is obvious; there’s nowhere 
to hide. But the rewards when everything 
goes right are intensely satisfying, and Ms 
Jordan said there had been times when she 
felt as if she were coming adrift from her 
body. 


When pressed to define poetry 
Dylan Thomas said it was "what makes 
me laugh or cry . . . what makes my 
toenails twinkle”. There was poetry 
abroad that night at Peter Ind's club, so 
conducive to creativity in its ambience 
and an acoustic which let each detail of 
the music, no matter how subtle, stand 
out sharply. Every number was like a page 

many allusions, so many jokes. There was 
good humour as well as humour, yet a 
tinge of fear as Sheila and Swartz took 
chances on that tightrope strung between 
opening theme statement and closing 


cadence. They frequently surprise each 
other, sometimes they surprise them¬ 
selves, and Sheila confirmed that they 
predetermine only the starting point and 
the destination. How they get from one to 
the other is worked out as they travel no 
matter how perfectly planned their in¬ 
teraction sounds. 

Sheila regards herself as a full-time ja 2 z 
singer, though she doesn’t sing full-time. 
She still has a day job but only works at 
that four days a week now. She has always 
felt it important to be able to make a 
living other than through music. People 
used to ask Charles Ives why he “wasted” 

devoting so much effort to his insurance 
business. His response was that by earn¬ 
ing his living from business activities he 
would never need to prostitute his music. 
Ms Jordan’s attitude is very similar; that 
integrity is finally paying off, at least in 

The gigs may be irregular, the record¬ 
ing opportunities rarer still, but Sheila’s 
involvement with music is constant. She 
runs workshops at New York’s City 
College where, she says characteristically, 
she does not try to teach her pupils to sing 

feelings. It’s difficult to imagine her 
comprehending any other approach; she 
has always refused to sing any song she 

if the lyrics should ever ring a little untrue 
she will simply amend them. At one 
point, when I asked if she intended to 

lyricist or composer. I begged to differ. 
Her transformations of standards and the 
ad lib lyrics about the venue, audience 
and performance are composing, or grits 

Sheila first sang in public at the age of 
three and appeared on radio at nine, but 
did not record until close to her 32nd 
birthday; Peter Ind included her version 
of “Yesterdays” on his Looking Out album. 
She and Peter had met while they were 
both studying with Lennie Tristano. They 
remain good friends, and Ind was delight¬ 


ed to have been able to arrange for her to 
sing at his club at last. In 1962 came the 
superb Blue Note album Portrait Of 
Sheila. This is her favourite among her 
recordings and she is hoping that it will 
be reissued next year. Portrait was fol¬ 
lowed by the legendary arrangement of 
“You Are My Sunshine” on George Rus¬ 
sell’s The Outer View. The story behind 
this track is worth recounting since it 
provides a key to much that is important 
in Sheila’s background. While making 
Portrait she had been very ill and had a 
major operation soon after. During her 
convalescence she and Russell visited 
Summerhill, Pennsylvania, where she had 
been brought up by her grandmother. 
They went to a local tavern where a miner 
asked her to sing "Sunshine”. 

"My grandmother played it for George 
because she didn’t like the way he played 
it. George says she sounded like Thelo- 
nious Monk without ever knowing it. 
Well, you know George’s music; after we 
got back to New York the idea stuck with 
him and that’s how we did ’Sunshine’ - 
for the coal mines no longer in use and the 

just the pain of life for all the poor in 

She knows whereof she speaks. 
Trying to survive artistically in the jazz 
world is tough enough for a woman, but 
her personal life has been full of struggle. 
Problems started early: as her 17-year-old 
mother was in labour the Murphy bed 
started to go back up into the wall. Sheila 
was going to need a sense of humour. Her 
parents split up when she was eight 
months old and it was necessary for her to 
be cared for by her grandparents, though 
they too had a hard life; they still had 
eight of their own children living with 

or heating. Her grandfather and, later, 
her mother were to succumb to alcohol¬ 
ism. “I guess when you are very poor 
drinking alleviates the pain of it all.” She 
had to face that challenge herself, and 
overcame it successfully; it has always 





As for so many people it was the first 
blast of Bird that confirmed her in the jazz 
faith. When he came to Detroit, where 
Sheila had returned to live with her 

club where he was playing. She joined 
some friends in the back alley and found 
•Parker taking a breather. 

minors so we couldn’t go in as his guests 
but he left the back door open and we 
probably heard better than anyone. Also 

police against black people; they hated 
them and more than that they hated black 
people who didn’t find a difference. ” 
Things were hardly better in New York 
in the 50s when she was raising Traci, her 
daughter by Duke Jordan, from whom she 

raise a child on her own, earn a living 
from secretarial work and break into the 
New York jazz scene had enough hassles. 

The busybodies had to chip in about 

you get her?” Sheila explained: “The same 

P She is y insistent she never actually 
“worked with” Bird. “He had enough 
trouble paying his own band, let alone 
people sitting in.” They were great 
friends, though, supporting each other 
through personal crises, and he would 
often drop by, either purely socially or to 
jam. Her West 26th Street loft was a 
regular venue long before the loft-jazz 
movement and Ind, Rollins, Paul Bley 
and Warne Marsh could have been heard 

angry and dismissive about all the bad 

to give full credit to people who have 
helped her in any way. 

She has been relatively busy over the 
last two years. The Steve Kuhn Quartet, 
whose albums for ECM sold fairly well, 


drifted apart through lack of work, but its 
heart, Swartz and Jordan, works whenever 

singing out of town with local rhythm 
sections. There was a reunion with Russell 

She has just made a CD for CBS-Sony who 
also asked her to help plan a series of 
albums showcasing various singers and 
songwriters. On Aki Takase’s LP ABC 
Sheila was called in at a day’s notice to 
replace the entire Harlem Boys Choir. 
After the Bass Clef gig she was off to 
Leicester to do a workshop and concert, 
then home for a fortnight before returning 
to Europe to work with George Gruntz in 

Ms Jordan has won the down beat Critics 
Poll for the Talent Deserving Wider 
Recognition eight times since 1963, in¬ 
cluding last year. If proper recognition is 


Looking Out (Wave) Peter Ind I960 (one 
track only) 

Portrait Of Sheila (Blue Note) 1962 
The Outer View George Russell 1963 (one 
track only; album now available as 
Japanese import; Riverside) 

Escalator Over The Hill (JCOA) Carla Bley 
& Paul Haines (Jordan sings in chorus 
only) 1971 

Numatik Swing Band (JCOA) Roswell 
Rudd 1973 (one track only) 

Flexible Flyer (Arista) Roswell Rudd 1974 
Confirmation (East Wind) 1975 
Sheila (Steeplechase) 1977 
Home (ECM) Steve Swallow 1979 
Playground (ECM) Steve Kuhn-Sheila Jor¬ 
dan Quartet 1979 

Last Year’s Waltz (ECM) Steve Kuhn 
Quartet 1981 

Old Time Feeling (Palo Alto) Jordan- 
Swartz Duo 1982 

ABC (East Wind) Aki Takase 1982 
The Crossing (Blackhawk) 1984 



























































Chico Freeman 

Live at Ronnie Scott’s 

Memphis Slim 

Anita O’Day 

videos) 




cinematically, of these three films is the 
Chico Freeman offering. His climactic 
flutterings provoke frenzied strobe- 

spective ballad work is recorded respect¬ 
fully and contemplatively, most effective¬ 
ly during a Santi Debriano bass solo, 

accentuated by the camera’s lingering 
inspection of the leader swaying in the 
foreground, eyes tight shut. At times, 
though, we are taken uncomfortably close 


to the land of excess inhabited by Top Of 
The Pops: in “Going Places”, a funk 


tional note of humour intrudes with 
Kenny Barron apparently having trou- 

impediment, peering anxiously at his 
fast-receding music. Unlike the other two 
films, which are club-bound, this one 


contains sporadic snatches of an interview 
with Freeman and, less interestingly, 
occasional flashes of him playing soprano 
in a wood, overdubbed and treated to give 


COOL SPOOLS 


cerebral) improvised music. 

The Memphis Slim film employs fewer 

straightforward record of a performance 
containing nearly all the songs for which 
he is justly famous. All the Chatman 
hallmarks are here: the familiar turbulent 
barrelhouse piano (at times a little 
approximate, but always adventurous); 
the sudden, unaccountably appropriate 
musical quotations (“Donkey Serenade” in 
“Misery”, the death march in “How 
Long", “I Love Paris” in “Where Do I Go 
From Here”); and the deadpan humour 
(“If You See Kay” - think about it). He is 
joined by the formidably sympathetic 
George Collier (d) throughout and, in 
the later stages of the gig, by Danny 
Adler (g), Bob Brunning (b) and Paul 

couple of tunes, and Slim Gaillard 
brightens the proceedings with a delight¬ 
fully eccentric piano solo on a song 

performance, at times a little lugubrious, 
but illuminated by occasional sudden 
bursts of passion and a good deal of sense 

I’ve already had my somewhat pre¬ 
judiced and opinionated say (Wire 27) 
about Anita O’Day, backed by Lennie 
Bush (b). Tommy Whittle (ts, 0, John 
Poole (d) and Merril Hoover (p), so I’ll 













































































Recollections Of The Future 













The Master 

On the eve of the celebrations for his 15th Birthday, a 
reappraisal of a great man's life and work. 

WORDS: BRIAN PRIESTLEY MR EVANS PHOTOGRAPHED IN 


Gil Evans is 75 this month. But I don’t have to believe 
it if I don’t want to. In fact, if the statistic is hard to swallow, it’s 
partly his own fault. 

His career has been not only long but fraught with contra¬ 
dictions. Now thought of as a bandleader, he only began 
appearing regularly with his own ensemble in his late 50s. And, 
when he did so, he seemed to be playing music quite dissimilar 
to the writing that first brought him wide attention. 

That writing on albums such as Miles Ahead (4), Porgy And 
Bess (7) and Sketches Of Spain (8), done in his late 40s, was un¬ 
doubtedly an outgrowth of his role of guru to the Birth Of The 
Cool band (2, when he was only in his late 30s). But it was totally 
different from the work he was doing to earn a living: for 
instance, the off-Broadway musical that gave us “Ballad Of The 
Sad Young Men” (6) and “Spring Can Really Hang You Up The 
Most” was graced by the presence of Gil Evans as a lowly re- 

And he had already had one successful career - as a commercial 
arranger on the Bob Hope radio show and with one of the more 
intelligent dance bands (Claude Thornhill) - before his love of 


of his motives; Gil himself might not be so dogmatic. But, to 
me, it explains all the apparent contradictions for, while every 
commercial arranger needs an acquaintance with jazz, a love of 

Gil’s love of jazz shines out of every word he speaks, except 
those that demonstrate his love for other forms of black music - 
or his love for European classical music. The thing about Evans is 
the amazing breadth of his receptivity and (leaving aside for a 
moment the European angle) that certainly applies to 
his evolution as a jazzlover/interpreter. 

As a teenager he was turned on by Red Nichols and Adrian 
Rollini, until he got turned around by Louis Armstrong. Then 
he was into the swing-era sound, recalling recently that it was 
his own 1935 Los Angeles group which played opposite Benny 
Goodman when the latter scored his first big popular success. 
But Gil was more absorbed by Ellington, and 37 years later he 

Jimmy Blanton on bass. Next he became involved with Charlie 
Parker and the young Miles Davis - which indirectly led to the 
split with Thornhill - and then he was impressed by Cecil 
Taylor, sponsoring and issuing under his own name Cecil’s first 




record session with an enlarged group. 
Oh, and the two albums he never got 
around to making in the 1960s were to 
have featured, respectively, Bill Evans and 
Jimi Hendrix (beat that for a pair of 
opposites!) Following which, he started 
working with Dave Sanborn, George 
Adams, Hiram Bullock, Don Weller. 
Not that the later enthusiams supplanted 
any of the earlier ones; far from it. But 
considering the feet that some guys of 
Gil’s generation are still stuck at the Red 
Nichols stage . . . 

arranging style that can accommodate 
such a vast array of influences? Well, the 
answer is, you don’t. If you’re Gil Evans, 
you start out by imitating the current hits 
such as “King Porter Stomp”, which 
although recorded much later (6 and 15) 
he was already playing in 1935. While 


a highly personal 
so far ahead of its time that the beboppers 
are attracted. You return the compliment 

(if not the heat) of bop, and then refine 
the writing into an orchestral panorama 
tailored to the studio requirements of a 
masterful soloist called Davis. Other re- 


with a 




ahead scores whereas leading bands in 
public (starting in 1959) brings the first 
experience of playing live with improvis¬ 
ing jazzers and the realisation that they 
need more space to breathe. So that, over 
the next 25 years, the details of the 


thing, leaving only that inimitable float- 


smile on a synthesised Cheshire cat. 


showed what to do with it. But Gil also 

pop-songs - a forthcoming reissue (1) 
includes several not previously on LP - 
and on interesting material he took it a 
giant step further than Thornhill. In his 
collaboration with Miles, which includes 
work on Filles De Kilimanjaro (ll) and 
Decoy (20) as well as the albums men¬ 
tioned at the outset, Evans learned how to 
simplify his music, but it has ended up in 
quite a different place from Miles’s. 

paradoxically a lot of consistency, to 
change oneself so radically and, as with 
other key figures who went through 

Gil for abandoning aspects of his unique 
early and middle-period work. But a 
similar change happened in the writing of 
Ellington, and Evans’s development could 
only take place - not through his respon¬ 
siveness to Ellington - but through the 
direct stimulus of people he was working 
with. What that also requires is a certain 
amount of modesty and self-effecement, 
and that in turn was already implied by 
the deliciously cool voicings of the earlier 
writing. 

The modesty is confirmed by the great 



It calls for a lot of courage to 
learn from others without losing your own 

Claude Thornhill, a bit of a Cheshire cat 
himself as portrayed in Mike Zwerin’s 
book Close Enough For Jazz. He it was who 

with Evans, a standard big band plus 
french-horns, tuba and woodwinds (so 

bands attached), and he even 


this material for a proper book about him, 
and the couple of previously unpublished 
nuggets in the present article can be freely 
mined by anyone with that intention. 

He seems to have almost instant recall, 
not only of all the music that ever 
influenced or pleased him, but of names 
and places. For a small instance, in 1979 

London concert by Randy Weston, I 


asked him about an exceptionally obscure 
dance-band album identified by Charles 
Fox in the 1950s as probably containing 
one uncredited Evans arrangement of 

quoted from Louis Armstrong’s “Maho¬ 
gany Hall Stomp”). Unlisted in any 
discography that I know of, the album (3) 
was billed as by “Kent Harian”, whom 
Gil remembered effortlessly for perhaps 
the first time in 20 years. 

“Yes, I believe that’s right. He was a 
Turkish guy who wanted to set up a band, 
and he used to rehearse every week over in 
New Jersey. I think that’s the only thing I 

The interest in others extends to 
Evans’s fondness for using themes by 
other heavyweight writers. Unlike most 
of the (more insecure?) jazz composer/ 
arrangers, he relishes the material of 
fellow composer/arrangers. This is not the 
same as his original aim as an arranger of 
popular songs, or indeed as the 1958-59 
concept albums (reissued on 6) that 
concentrated on tunes by important jazz 
figures. It has continued, for instance, 
despite the fact that from 1959 he started 
recording his own tunes (partly so as to 
earn some regularly-recurring composer 
royalties, as opposed to once-only arran¬ 
ger’s fees). When I once expressed my 
surprise at his use of a Mingus theme (16, 
17) he spoke of it as the most natural 
thing in the world to take a small-group 
piece he had enjoyed (on the Mingus At 
Monterey album) and expand it for a larger 
ensemble and for his own and our greater 
enjoyment. He has used other tunes by 
Mingus (21, 22) but also by such different 
practitioners as John Lewis (6, 11), 
Horace Silver (9), George Russell (9, 13) 
and Monk (6, 18, 19). 

While 1 regard this as a sign of 
confidence in his own ability, some 
commentators have assumed that Gil’s 


poser; especially as these pieces are usually 
treated fairly cursorily as blowing vehicles 
for a change of pace, and not as Evans 
re-compositions’. And is there perhaps 
something at least a bit suspect about the 
fact that, by his own admission, Gil’s 








calligraphy - Jimmy Knepper, a member 
of the I960 and later bands, said "I used 
to copy the parts because I was the only 
one who could read his scores." Well, if 
either of these manifestations are in any 
way pathological, they have certainly been 
alleviated since his writing style has 

minimal approach (not ‘minimalist’, 
mind you) first surfaced as far back as the 
1959 “Theme” (6), a six-minute blues 
with ensembles built on a single phrase 
which, by the time it was retitled “La 
Nevada” and a live working band had got 
at it in I960 (9), had grown to 15 
minutes. As with “Hotel Me” from 1964 
(11, 19) in which the one-phrase melody 
of the reeds is pitted against those 
innovative brass tremeloes, the leader and 
his soloists (and a rhythm-section contain¬ 
ing Elvin Jones) get an amazing amount 
out of a mere mood-setting idea. The 
rhythm-section may seem more active, 
but no more crucial, in such recent 
follow-ups as “London” (19), but both 
“Hotel Me” and “London” have written 

couple of lines of score-paper. The way 
that Evans gets so much mileage out of 
such basic material is, of course, through 
the super-skilful manipulation of tex- 

methods was noted by Dave Geliy at the 
rehearsals of Gil’s Berlin Dream Band in 
1971; taking a phrase first played by 
unison trumpets, Gil suddenly decided 

mute, third trumpet an octave down, 
please.” Abracadabra, a new texture. 

It also becomes evident that his interest 
in Hendrix (14) didn’t just spring out of 
nowhere, for Hendrix was about textural 
innovation too. I find it significant that 
the pieces mentioned in the last paragraph 
as stylistic pointers are 12-bar blues for, 
although you would hardly think it from 
his first 15 years on record, Gil is clearly 
steeped in this most open-ended of forms. 
There is one highly revealing phrase on 
the album first called New Bottle Old Wine 
(6), which begins with a W.C. Handy 



:s”, after 
ierley i 


medium-fast tempo and is immediately 
answered by a brass figure that bothered 
me for years until I rediscovered that it’s a 
favourite guitar fill of Huddie Ledbetter 
(Leadbelly) in pieces such as “Roberta” 
and “New Black Snake Moan”. You 

except for the fact that Gil’s first name 
album from the previous year contained a 
version of Leadbelly s “Ella Speed” (5). 
And surely nobody else would have done a 
‘modern jazz’ version of Howlin’ Wolfs 
“Spoonful” in 1963 (11), return¬ 
ing later to extract the backing 

marvellously atmospheric ori¬ 
ginal called "Variation On The 
Misery” (13, 18). 

Perhaps the pivot point of 


(1) Claude Thornhill - Affinity (forthcoming) 

(2) Birth Of The Cool - Capitol CAPS 1024 

(3) Echoes Of Joy - Caravan 15611/Oriole 
MG 20013 

(4) Miles Ahead - CBS 62496 

(5) The Arranger's Touch - Prestige P 24049 

(6) Pacific Standard Time - Blue Note BN-LA 

(7) Porgy And Bess - CBS 62108 

(8) Sketches Of Spain - Columbia CJ 40578 

(9) Out Of The Cool - Impulse AS 4 (NB 
“Sister Sadie” added on IA 9340/2) 

(10) The Individualism Of GE - Verve 












WEST C 


STRIKES 


what immediately impresses about Andy Sheppard 
is his self-possession. On stage, he exudes calm authority and 
seriousness: he is clearly deeply committed to ensuring that his 
playing (which he terms "singing through the saxophone”) 
reaches people: “It's a question of having the gift to communicate 

In the studio where I go to meet him, he’s demonstrating the 
same concern: he's attentive and co-operative, composing him¬ 
self before Nick White's camera to such good effect that the 
session actually finishes satisfactorily within the allotted time. In 
conversation, however, he’s surprisingly and engagingly relaxed 

he's representing himself correctly, is apparent, but it is tem¬ 
pered by infectious, often self-deprecating humour. 

His career details are briefly sketched out: he's played and 
made two albums with UK band Sphere (Geoff Williams piano, 
Pete Maxfield bass and Lee Goodall drums); he's collaborated 
with fellow tenor player Jerry Underwood in Klaunstance, a 
band employing Spirit Level's rhythm section; he's spent a couple 
of years in Paris, making an album with the 19-piece big band 
Lumi&re ("the hardest job I’ve had, reading-wise") and becoming 


OAST 

BACK 



involved with Urban Sax; he’s gigged with Keith Tippett, Paul 
Dunmall et al back in the UK and, most recently, formed his 
own quartet, with Simon Gore on drums, Pete Hammond on 

“I did play flute before - I worked out the Angering and the 
notes by ear from the guitar, though I started by going to the 
music master at school and saying I wanted to play saxophone. 
He said I’d have to learn clarinet first. I thought: ‘Sod that!’ and 
went out and bought a guitar instead. Then I heard Coltrane on 
tenor and thought: ‘This is itY 

“The soprano, though, I started on after I’d sold my tenor to a 
Greek girlfriend in the pub one lunchtime. I got exceedingly 
drunk and then went into a music shop, tried out an East 
German soprano sax, bought it on the spot. I was looking for 
another voice - I’d heard Coltrane on it, but it was Steve Lacy 
who I really dug - Charles Brackeen’s a lovely player, too. 

that’s the real workhorse - the soprano I play maybe half an hour 
a day, but I feel a real affinity with it, it’s a nice pitch.” 


































































Company 

WORDS: BRIAN MORTON, RICHARD COOK V 
PHOTOS OF DEREK BAILEY: PETER ANDERSON 

THIS MONTH, ten years after the first 
Company Week at the ICA in 1977, Derek Bailey 
organises another Company at London's Arts 
Theatre in Great Newport Street. The past decade 
has seen more memorable groupings than perhaps 
even Bailey can remember: from that astonishing 
first week, much of it captured for Incus Records, 
through concerts all over Europe and some in 


THE ONE unifying presence in them all has, of 
course, been Derek Bailey himself. It was his 
interest in the fixed and fluid aspects of improvised 
music that led him to come up with the initial idea: 
of a group of improvisers who would come together 
at one venue for a certain period and play music in 
‘improvised’ combinations. In other words, a 
situation of limited mutual knowledge with many 
possibilities left wide open. 

the idea is still alive and well ten years later, 
and given the number of players prepared to take 
part in the scheme there seems no reason why it 
shouldn’t last indefinitely. On the next few pages we 
present a guide to the musicians involved in this 
year’s Company, which looks set to be one of the 
most interesting to date. Nine performers, seven 
nights, any number of musics. 










violin: Carlos Zingaro 

sgr z ingaro might be the least well-known of this 
particular Company, but this is by no means his first 
appearance in Britain. The Portuguese violinist once toured 


st Roger Turner. “His style is 
yrical. He’s not a scrubber. Very 
/e to play with him. 
sort something out,” 


here in duo with percussion 
clean, clear, sparse, lyrical 
strong melodic lines, quite 

says Roger. 

The trouble may lie in his home country. Zingaro says 

he can only work abroad. He has also performed with 
Anthony Braxton and Roscoe Mitchell, and he sometimes 
plays in duo with Barre Phillips. So he is no stranger to the 
environment of improvising. 

Taking every opportunity, he has also worked in film 
and theatre, gives lectures on theory and helped to found 
the modern jazz group Plexus. He plays guitar and piano as 
well as violin; but it’s with that instrument that he is best 
known. Like Phil Wachsmann, he will sometimes intro¬ 
duce electronics into his playing, creating mysterious 
overlaps and sonic tunnels, but he is just as likely to 
produce sweeping melodies in a purely acoustic setting. 


electronics: Richard Teitelbaum 
another who has managed to keep his own in 
Braxton’s presence is synthesiser player and composer 
Richard Teitelbaum, whose dark saurian sounds have 
featured on several Braxton albums and on a few of his own. 
Teitelbaum is probably best known for his work with the 
improvising group Music Elettronica Viva, one of the 
harder-edged improvising units of any longevity. In this 


year’s Company Week, he fills the place of trombonist/ 
computer worshipper George Lewis, who’s taking a 
sabbatical. Like Lewis, Teitelbaum shows an almost 
obsessive concern with the lineaments and capacities of his 
instrumentation. Though arguably the least determinedly 
cerebral of the MEV players (Alvin Curran and Frederic 
Rzeweski are dauntingly so, Garrett List large scale in every 
dimension) Teitelbaum seems likely to bring a quality of 

overall structures that should be worthwhile unravelling. 

Improvisers have had a somewhat quixotic relationship 
with electronics: the thing one remembers most about 
George Lewis’s computer improvising at last year’s Incus 
Festival was a certain random monotony. Teitelbaum seems 
to pitch his work somewhere between the squiggly 
impressionism one can get out of synthesisers and a more 
detached, mathematical approach. It can be very dry, but 
given a determined partner the music can be extraordinarily 
dramatic too. 

SOUND aspects 82 (hat ART) 


e l l o : Tristan Honsinger 
dance: Katie Duck 


though it’s her first, his umpteenth. 
Company project, dancer Katie Duck and cellist Tristan 
Honsinger represent a long-term improvising partnership. 
Husband and wife, they’ve worked together on a number of 
acclaimed music-dance projects. Honsinger appeared at the 
first Company gig in the Purcell Room in 1976 and has 
been a stalwart ever since. An intense dramatic presence 
and an instrumental facility that seems habitually to 
understate and undercut itself, he is an almost archetypal 





Company performer, both inner- and other-directed, 
wearing a conservatory background (the New England and 
the Peabody, no less) with appealing ease and humour, 
infinitely adaptable. 

On some of his most recent appearances - including a 
few gigs with the remarkable and swiftly-improving 
Ubiquity Orchestra - Tristan has sounded as though he's 
calming down a little: one used to expect demented vocal 
chittering to accompany the scraped and slashed arco 
passages, but he finds a certain amount of serenity now too. 
In tandem with other string players he manages to brew up 
a kind of cracked dignity: the prospect of, say, a trio with 
Bailey and Phillips is exciting, remembering the asto¬ 
nishing Honsinger/Bailey/Altena piece recorded on Com¬ 
pany I. 

Katie Duck is increasingly recognised as a dancer of 
tremendous eloquence and fluency, the mix of freedom and 
‘classical’ formality an almost perfect correlative of Honsin- 
ger’s playing. Little known to a British dance scene still 
(somewhat justifiaby) hypnotised by Michael Clark and 
Gaby Agis, she has a growing reputation in Japan and in 
her native US. Much of the inspiration comes at a partial 
remove from dance strictly conceived and from the area of 
mime and experimental theatre. Duck previously worked 
in the Great Salt Lake Mime Group and founded Group O. 
Ms Duck from Dance and Terpsichore is, as the Chairman 
says, attracting a lot of notice on the 13th floor. 
earmeals (Moers) 

IMITATION OF LIFE (RT) 


bass: Barre Phillips 

barre Phillips isn’t so familiar a name and face 
here, but he should probably be counted among the 


pioneers of bass freedom. He recorded one of the earliest 
solo bass albums. Journal Violone, in the late 60s, 
establishing an individual vocabulary which puts up a rich 
classical technique against a snarling, abstract sense of 
form. He has seemed to touch on several possible areas of 
development and then left them at an uncompleted 
moment: on Mountainscapes (ECM), for instance, he works 
with synthesiser patterns in a fashionable 70s sort of way, 
creating a sharp-edged kind of pastoral fusion; but it is a 
virtually isolated experiment. 

In 1983 he returned to a solo bass format for Call Me 
When You Get There , a record that refuses to bathe in 
luxurious digital bass sound. Phillips moves quite wilfully 
from groaning arco textures to anxious, rhythmically severe 
pizzicato movements. He has a mischievous temperament: 
a solo set that he played on his last British visit had him 
clambering over the bass and finally resting it down, 
quietly, like some wounded dignitary. 

A nomadic, perhaps a rather lonely figure, Phillips is not 
someone that one associates with any time, place, move¬ 
ment or school: that may make him an ideal player for the 
needs of a Company, and in this one he should make a 
telling contribution. It is his first appearance with a 
Company edition. 

CALL ME WHEN YOU GET THERE (ECM) 


alto saxophone: Lee Konitz 

the appearance ofthe great Chicagoan sax¬ 
ophonist in this Company is, on the face of it, quite a 
surprise: but reflecting on Konitz’s endeavours it may be no 
more than a logical further progression in his unflinching 
course through jazz improvisation. His background is well 
enough known: he worked as a section player in the later 
days of the swing bands, but it was in the small groups 




with Lennie Tristano that he achieved a prominent 
attention. He actually took part in what must have been 
the first free jazz improvisation, Tristano’s “Intuition”. 

For his regular working material, Konitz mines the 
handful of standards and originals that have served him for 
30 years or more - “All The Things You Are", “On Green 
Dolphin Street”, “Star Eyes”. He seems to suggest the 
chords in such tunes without actually playing them: the 
memory one has of individual performances is based around 
long, sinewy trails of melody, shapes of tunes, atmospheres 
of music. Though he can probe a theme to its barest 
essential, there is always a protean atmosphere about his 
music: a pardoxical ambiguity about sounds that can be as 

The last ten or 15 years have found Konitz working in as 
many settings as he can find, from quartets, duos and trios 
to his nonet and big band. He has also played solo, where 
his self-critical manner unifies the line. That said, this is a 
rare undertaking for Konitz, whose freedom still usually 
depends on an underpinning knowledge. With only his 
pure imaginative powers to support him, the prospect of a 
meeting with such players as Bailey and Honsinger is a 
fascinating one. 
lone-lee (Steeplechase) 


strength, a furious attack or, no less forceful, a tightly 
marshalled formalism. He and Bailey have known each 
other and worked together off and on for 20 years. The 
guitarist is apt to call the shots, even with the likes of 
Braxton; Bennink, though, has been known to wrongfoot 
him; last year’s duo tour saw Bailey seeming to work 
outside himself, stretching not so much musically - he does 
that every time he picks up his guitar - but competitively. 


as present in the first Company Week, that 

to focus on London’s ICA, and since then he’s been as ready 
as ever to play with musicians of many different stripes. He 
loves to play with Steve Beresford as much as Steve Lacy. 
“I’m too egotistical to play in a big group,” he said in Wire 
29, and the compact densities of the typical Company 


grouping n 


ideal s 


in the US set 






drums AND percussion: Han Bennink 
percussionist Han Bennink attracts, feeds on, 
notice. He’s the perfect foil to Bailey’s studied lack of 
inflection. Timekeeping isn’t a hang-up in this particular 
Company but Han has shown often enough in the past that 
he can do it when he chooses or is called upon. Aside from 
Lee Konitz, this year’s wild card, he’s the most obviously 
jazz-based of the improvisers. His strength is, precisely, his 


the youngest member of this Company, Steve 

British improvisers. Bom in Streetley, near Oxford, he 
began playing improvised music at a time when the 
vocabulary of free percussion was already deeply advanced: 

assimilate the multiple methods available to him and make 
something personal out of it all. 

A lanky, amusing man, Steve busies himself around 




Alex Maguire, a frequent partner) is one of the best-known, 
although Noble’s in growing demand as a group player. 

"I almost grew up listening to Derek,” he says, “so to be 
a part of Company now puts the idea in a firmer 
perspective. It’s quite jazzy, in a way, playing in one venue 
for several nights in a row - because I don’t live very far 
away, it’s like walking down to the gig. Most of the things 
I do don’t last long enough, so it’ll be a change working for 
seven nights. 

“If I weren’t going away for a month I might do some 
preparation for it, but I don’t really have any time.” 

He is doing a tour of Holland with a Tristan Honsinger 
group prior to the gig. Steve's methods are a sifting 
through of many of the innovations of his peers - “we're 
quite young, and we’re still building up our musical 
learning”. It’s hard to avoid comparisons - with Bennink, 
Lovens, Lytton or Prevost - when discussing his playing, 
but his enthusiasm and concern for constructive music 
makes him a valuable presence in our improvised state. He 
is playing on each of the seven nights and should be a great 


connection with any supposed jazz revival. I suspect it’s 
simply that there’s a dearth of interesting music of other 

Bailey, whose guitar playing continues to unfold one of 
the most radical philosophies of improvisation on either 
side of the Atlantic, makes no bones; Company is very 
much his affair, contingent on his presence and planning; 

“The others do me the favour of taking part in it. I have 
the added satisfaction of putting things together. Company 
is the opposite of a long-term improvising group. It isn’t 
totally ad hoc but the week certainly isn’t intended as a 
festival, a parade of talent. To put it crudely, it just seems 
to me to be the way to get more improvisation per cubic 
foot of performance than any other. Some of the musicians 
have worked together before and in this context, others 

Derek’s manner and methods are probably too well- 
known to require further explanation to Wire readers. The 
content and direction of his own playing is not about styles 
and periods: he is, as Steve Noble remarks, very accomodat- 


guitar: Derek 




the chairman’s forecasting a good year. Derek 
Bailey has been the impetus behind Company since its 
inception as an improvising caucus in 1976. This year’s is 
the seventh - though not consecutive - Company Week 

ideas about improvisational success. 

“There’s never been a golden period for improvised 

to be working more than they did, say, ten years ago. What 


Company Week takes place between May 11-17 at The Arts 
Theatre, Great Newport Street WC2. Each session begins at 
8 pm; tickets are £3.50 per night, concessions £2.50. A season 
ticket for all seven nights is £14. 

The Week is a little different from previous Companies in that the 
programming is arranged to introduce the participants, either 
singly or in pairs, as the week progresses. Only on the last ttvo 
nights will all nine musicians be present. 





dial D for Dameron 


WORDS: JACK COOKE 
ILLUSTRATION: NEIL PRESLEY 


to get a bit Wodehousian about it, which springs un¬ 
bidden to the lips wherever the subject of jazz is raised: 
indeed Max Harrison has argued that "jazz can show no 
case of a man of greater powers meeting with a more 
complete public indifference”. (1) 

It's a great pity, but 22 years after his death there's no 
point in arguing any more that he's 'Talent Deserving Of 
Wider Recognition'. Yet there is value in trying to in¬ 
crease the audience for his music, and the time for this is 
right. His recorded legacy is not vast, and the present 
fashion for facsimile reissue has meant that a lot of it is 
currently on the market, if only in specialist shops. 

Dameron’s position in the bebop hierarchy, hull-down- 
and-over-the-horizon in relation to Bird, Dizzy, Miles and 
perhaps to a lesser extent Bud Powell, is partly a matter of 
historical perspective. Between 1946 and 1949 he was 
strongly associated with a number of major figures - one of 
the arrangers and writers for Gillespie's big band, a 
working bandleader himself within whose quintet Fats 


Navarro, and later Miles Davis, were prominent. After 
that, as the culture-shock of bop wore off and its pract¬ 
itioners began to be identified rather more clearly within 
their stylistic specifics, Dameron, who often promoted 
others before himself, who matured slowly rather than 
developed dynamically, became increasingly isolated and 
ignored. Plus, I think, he was unlucky, never quite in the 
right place at the right time. 

My own dedication to Dameron was formed 
in these early years, and it might as well be made clear that 
writing about him has a personal angle. In those late 1940s 
days, when bebop 78s were released as lavishly as white 
fivers from a miser's wallet, you tended to treasure every¬ 
thing you found, play them till they went grey and you 
knew every note by heart, and - this is important - 
because you were trying to make sense of an exciting but 
essentially unknown language, those performances which 
to some extent related back to what was previous ex¬ 
perience — ie swing music — came to have more than 



passing significance. Thus the casual 
simplicity of “Good Bait" and the shout- 

to future and helped make sense of what 
were at times rather alien procedures. 

Of course, in those days radio some¬ 
times helped you get lucky. I can’t claim 
to have heard Dameron’s broadcasts from 
the Royal Roost (except when they were 

spend a few delirious nights in 1949 with 
one ear pressed against the speaker of a 
wheezy valve set catching the band that 
Dameron and Miles brought to the Paris 
Jazz Fair that year (and among the other 

parents were very tolerant, though they 
doubted my ability to stay up consistently 

the following day. I made it. What first 
registers from those performances, heard 

Miles, all nerve and verve, but Dameron’s 

but none the less managing to be both 
urgent and peculiarly considerate in 

Essentially, though, they’re not in any 
way a departure from the style of all the 
other quintets with which Dameron was 
involved prior to the Paris gig. Very few 
of these were easily available at the time, 
but studied as a body of work now they 
gain clarity. Particularly the superb Blue 
Note dates with Navarro indicate that 
Dameron’s influence on the bop quintet 

inspirational. The subsequent availability 
of numerous ‘live’ recordings lends sup¬ 
plementary evidence on many occasions. 

This ability of Dameron’s to structure 
and demonstrate the basics of bop meant 
that by 1951 it was possible to get- 
together, on a Sunday afternoon in Brad¬ 
ford, a group of people who could wade 
through “Good Bait” and “Ladybird” and 
“The Squirrel”, even if “Relaxing At 
Camarillo” or “Marmaduke” were still 
completely beyond us. And that’s a 


But by that time Dameron had given 

The key piece at that point was “Cas- 
bah”. Although over the years it has 
become eclipsed by the lasting quality of 
the rest of Dameron’s Capitol output, 

with its rattling bongos, wordless warb¬ 
ling and soaring Navarro, an unforgett¬ 
ably exotic experience. Though its ingre¬ 
dients derive from Dizzy’s big band, the 


together proclaimed most strongly that 
Dameron, already available as pianist, 

now an orchestra leader of no mean 
capacity. 

For orchestra it was. Two brass, three 
saxes and rhythm represented both a 
scaling-down of the classic big band and 
an expansion of the sax-and-trumpet 
quintet format to (at least occasionally) 
still viable size, making it still possible to 
get the odd gig at the Roost. Within t 

orchestral skills and the strength of 
warm yet slightly astringent, a sound 


easily overlooked if yo 
Sure enough, it did 


et overshadowed, 
the shadow of 


rntput, 


i the 


Parker’s devastating 
Capitol/Roost band lr 

sional outfit, led by Miles Davis, using a 
more unorthodox line-up and with 
arrangements by Gil Evans, Gerry Mulli¬ 
gan, Johnny Carisi . . . maybe you’ll have 
heard some of the things they did. 

Time passed. Dameron was off the scene; 


one of those absences which partly contri¬ 
buted to his developing obscurity. Just as 

permanence of the 12-inch LP format, the 
first of the Prestige series presented us 
with a 10-incher, capturing a band that 
he had led briefly in Atlantic City. It was 
in format similar to the Capitols, but this 
time with two trumpets, one of them the 
young and as yet only vaguely-known 
Clifford Brown. From the high energy of 
the charging “Philly J.J.” (named after 
the band’s new young drummer, who was 
to become a faithful adherent of Damer- 

B For Beauty” the set works consistently 
well. 

It will be suggested from here, though 


the most nearly perfect of all Dameron’s 
recording sessions. The line-up is near 
enough ideal, a mix of youth and experi¬ 
ence, and the early LP format, which 
indicated four- or five-minute perform¬ 
ances, allowed more space than was 
available on the Capitols without weaken¬ 
ing the overall orchestral cohesion. Here 
too Dameron’s own playing begins to 
flower, to take on a subtlety of flavour 
within its steadily extending scope, and 
this was emphasised by the records which 
followed. 

Again, followed is not exactly the right 
word. Nearly three more years went by, 
though the two final Prestige albums 
came in fairly quick succession. The 
Fontainebleau album offers Dameron’s 

indeed his only fully worked-out extended 
composition. Utilising the now-familiar 
two-brass, three-sax and rhythm format, a 
carefully structured layout and a sinuous 
fluidity of voicing and movement that is - 
to my mind at least - enhanced rather 
than flawed by the ever-so-slightly 
offhand reading it gets here. For the rest, 
for much of the time this could be another 
night at the Roost in 1949, with the band 
stretching out a bit more than usual. Yet 





from this distance in history there certain¬ 
ly isn’t now. What has always been most 
strongly suggested by this music is its 

of jazz experience, and the self¬ 
regenerating qualities of the idiom. 

Paradoxically, of course, Fontainebleau 
marked this sequence of work for eight-to 
ten-piece bands, begun in 1949 and 
ended seven years later with about 16 
studio tracks to show for it. Not a lot, by 
any standards, but this is quality, not 

The final Prestige, Mating Call , teams 
Dameron with John Coltrane in a quartet 
set that hardly got the acclaim it de¬ 
served. Given Dameron’s propensity for 
subtle organisation there is no point in 
trying to find the record’s value by 
comparison with any of the half-million or 
so tenor-and-rhythm blowing sessions 
that the middle-50s produced. Through¬ 
out, specific moods are sought and the 
themes, though often little more than 
sketches, indicate the orchestral mind at 
work. Dameron’s piano flows gently but 
compellingly into every vacant space, and 
Trane is encouraged to sing rather than 
search. On “Gnid" you can almost hear 
other horns adding density to a neat 
arrangement, and on the title track Trane 
soars convincingly out of an (absent) 
ensemble. 

There is almost the feel of a demo-disc 
about this album, and its very bareness 
emphasises two major points. One is the 
inherently orchestral quality of Dameron’s 
thought, the other the way in which a 
strong individual voice adds the necessary 


from his final album, for Riverside, again 
recorded (in 1961) after a period of absent 
years. It had a bigger band than any he’d 
led on record (14 instrumentalists and a 
vocalist), and with quite a lot of existing 

retrospective’. Certainly there is an air of 


importance about it, perhaps even self- 
importance: if Goldberg’s notes are accu¬ 
rate (and there is no reason to believe they 

cavalier fashion all his previous work - 
“Turkeys, all of them. I’ve never been 
well represented on records." (2) Whether 
this is merely a rationalisation of previous 


fact offers something of a curate's egg. 

There are occasional good moments; 
heard separately from Dameron’s other 
work it can be enjoyed for its own sake. 
“Our Delight”, for instance, is delightful 
(despite the flute voicings) and has a 
delightfully crafty pastiche of Dameron’s 
piano style from Bill Evans. But overall, 

is missing. Particularly this is notable in 
Charlie Shavers’ and Joe Wilder’s trumpet 
work, which can give you toothache if 
taken in large doses. 

It finally remains to deal with what is a 
clear anachronism for that period - the 

evidence to see the ‘girl singer’ as a 
recurring theme in Dameron’s work, and 
to deduce from that — and the fact that he 
started his own career as a singer, with 
Freddie Webster’s band in Cleveland in 
the 1930s and only became a pianist by 
accident - that he might rather have liked 
to become something of a Nelson Riddle 
or a Quincy Jones. To take such a view 

there weren't any singers and the centrality 
of such vocal outings in the early days of 
bop. They were very much more a part of 
the overall action. The importance of 
Billy Eckstine, first as a singer/bandleader 

overestimated, though it remains to be 
examined. Many casual record dates in the 
1940s featured a vocal track (and it may 
be remembered that Miles' nonet dates 
produced Kenny Hagood’s “Darn That 
Dream’’, subsequently — and probably 
quite deliberately — excluded from the 


‘classic’ compilation). The appearance of 
Barbara Winfield on the Riverside album, 
particularly on Dameron’s 1947 classic “If 
You Could See Me Now”, does no more 
than reinforce the feeling of rather de¬ 
liberate retrospection in the album. 

So to conclude, Dameron’s work seems 
to fall into two clear periods. One, when 
he made a very considerable contribution 
to the development of the classic bop 
quintet - 1946-1949 - while in parallel 
he provided impressive arrangements for 
Gillespie’s big band. Second, the middle- 
sized band period - 1949-1956 - which 
synthesised ideas from both previous 
strands into a fascinating whole. The 
time-scale involved, with its sporadic 
activity and long periods of silence, didn’t 
render clarity very easily, nor did it help 
Dameron to get the recognition that 
should have come his way. Yet now that 
he has been dead for as long as many of the 
present generation of jazz listeners have 
been alive, we have the kind of distance 
from which his work can be seen whole, 
and quite a bit of it is among the most 
beautiful and rewarding music that jazz 

References and Record Guide 
(1) Max Harrison, Jazz On Record (Hanov¬ 
er 1968) p. 58 (2) quoted by Joe Gold¬ 
berg, liner note. Riverside RLP 418. 
Dameron’s arrangements and composing 
for Gillespie’s band can mostly be found 
on the collected RCA set in the Jazz 
Tribune series (NL 89762). The best of the 
quintets with Fats Navarro are on Blue 
Note (81531-2). The 1949 Paris Jazz Fair 
recordings came out on CBS-Sony 
23AP2551. The Capitol recordings were 
recently collected by Affinity on AFF149. 
Fontainebleau is under Dameron’s name on 
Prestige LP7037; Mating Call is on 
LP7070; the Atlantic City band set can be 
found on LP7055, titled Clifford Brown 
Memorial (all the Prestiges have been 
reissued by Fantasy with original sleeves 

Riverside’s Magic Touch with the number 
OJC143 (ex-RLP4l8)). 
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Sandman ; China Boy, AJter Youve Gone ; S*//y. W«r7 



musicians as the benchmark of modern jazz, 
only for Nichols and Co to fall disastrously 
from grace as we got to know about Louis 
Armstrong. Certainly the New Yorkers were 
lacking in the sort of soul' that people imagine 
they hear - the Five Pennies were rhythmically 
rather square, they phrased with a very proper 
deference to their surroundings and they 
hardly ever flunked a note. Does this mean 

pretty useful breeding ground for swing era 


The point, though, is to listen to what Red 
a shiny tone and a dancing attack: there is none 
daring as Henry Allen, and his delivery admits 

there is a love of detail and a precision which 
can lend an appealingly abstract air to 
‘primitive' pieces like "Boneyard Shuffle". 

this out. But Affinity! Can we PLEASE have 
tracks in chronological order! 

Richard Cook 


LES POULES 

LES CONTES DE L’AMERE LOI 
(Ambiences Magnetiques AM 009) 


Jimmy Dorsey, Glenn Miller, Jack Teagarden H “' m " p '" ba "’ M “ r u A 

and Benny Goodman. But these records are Alow/rea , Contes De L Amere Loi, Faust Et Son F 

































































suffers from wow, while laggardly hand¬ 
clapping intrudes upon “Your Feet 
contributed, no doubt, by the high-yaller 

ire respectable if scarcely 


(Coxhill ’ 




the tracks by Louis Armstrong's big band - 

Middleton making one of her earliest 
appearances. And even though Armstrong had 
played “Sleepy Time Down South" thousands 


nobility of his trumpet playing always comes 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe, a Holy Roller from 
the Cotton Club. In 1938 she played the guitai 

version, backed up by Lucky Millinder’s 
Orchestra, on SLP 6003, is much inferior, an 

partnership turns up again in The Big Bands, 
where the Sister's gospel style seems out of 
place in the decidedly secular “Four Or Five 


STEVE MILLER TRIO MEETS LOL 
COXHILL 
MILLER'S TALE 
(Matchless MR9) 

Recorded: London, 11 November 1985. 
Nigh-And-Sligh■ Nether Eye, A Largeish Quart-, 




ng (if you're thi 


The four sides develop a series of ideas 
plays in shades of Bley, plays little and says a 

alternates between the mild-mannered-and- 
swinging and the wildly animated. The figures 

carefully preserved by this good-quality 


KRONOS QUARTET 
MUSIC BY SCULTHORPE, SALLINEN, 
GLASS, NANCARROW, HENDRIX 
(Nonesuch Digital 9 79111-1 F) 




is of "Shout 


based band Delivery bowed out in 1970. His 
first, also with saxophonist Coxhill, charted 
the crystallisation of a much freer interplay 

(Coxhill is also ex-Delivery), while his second 
which similarly eschewed the idea of free 


v ng Quartet #J; Philip Glass: Company, Coni 
ivid Herrington, John Sherba (vn). Hank Du 


satisfying than either of 


: is Sam “The Man" Taylor, 


performances are musically un 
begins by counting his band ii 
- for early Basie, anyway - ov< 
Mail Special". In "Take Me Be 
W ells’s trombone supplies a g 
to Jimmy Rushing’s singing a 
relaxed. Which leaves only th. 




playing by Hodges - is forgetts 
Bryant and Paul White, heard 
both hailed from the cast of Ell 


mauler’s ©ale 

ft! 



structured on precepts of melody, even when 


took a bit of getting used to in a setting like 

Mystery now solved. It turns out to have 
been the third movement of Peter Sculthorpe' 
eighth quartet. The furious pizzicato rhythm 


:nt for Samuel Beckett’s play. It’: 
an odd and oddly strained piece that seems to 
be always on the brink of revealing a bigger 






worked with the Kalevala , the great folk epic; 
there’s widespread use of folk musics; and there 
is, of course, the great example of Sibelius. 

diverse and disparate as Finnish Jazz , 
concerned as it is with proselytism more than 

the Sarpila-Lasanen Swing Band through the 
surer territory of hard bop (Perkidmaki) to the 
farther reaches of improvisation: Stan and 

tenor duo but, again, it's difficult to judge on 

fine arranger and leader from the keyboards, 
produces a kind of “Birth of the Very Chilly 

live, they're surely a bit less schooled. There's 

Harmolodic Brotherhood, represented here by 
the Ippe Kacka Band; Seppo Tyni does the 
Blood Ulmer stuff while the leader whacks out 

Jukka Linkola’s “Crossings" sounds 
depressingly more like Bruckner than Sibelius, 

lone and rather baffled saxophonist has 


the Helsinki Symphony Ork, but eventually 



on this scale than the Finns really score. 


The UMO are one of Europe’s most reliably 
exciting big bands. On record they’ve had 
their disappointing moments, notably the 
Plays The Music Of Koivistoinen and Linkola 
outing of 1985 (Finnlevy FL 5123) where the 

"En Voi Sua etc . . . ” (another Koivistoinen 


obscure) a 20-piece outfit plays with the 
assurance of a well-rehearsed quartet and twice 

What's admirable about the whole package 


Council 



ne of these guys over here. So, Arts 
: British Council or Min. of Ed. 









Ed Jackson (as); Bobby Watson (a 
Rothenberg (ts); Jim Hartog (bs). 
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THE WRITE PLACE 


Pen your yen to the write place, units g & h, 

115 CLEVELAND STREET, LONDON W1P 5PN. 


In this month’s column, we 
round up some of your choicest 


Life is a three-speed walking stick - more Biba Why has it got smaller? 

Kopf please. a Procter, Burnley 


epigrams as revealed by the 
readership survey in Issue 3 7. 

Thanks to all who said 
something! 




Is Richard Cook really Eddie Cook's son? (No 
-Ed). 

MARK SAY, London SE15 


Mr Shah rubs his hands together with 
glee. Subscription inserts spoiled by 




Does Biba Kopf exist? Is it a person? Is 
there some deep hidden meaning in the 

select band? Does anyone understand? 


Too London-centric, self-preoccupied, and 
sometimes deliberately obscure. Badly laid out 
and sloppily written. I think you should be 


Like the style of your magazine - simply 
the best musical publication I’ve ever 
seen. Wish you’d pay less attention to 

by the end of the crap on the opening page 


Desert Boots from Harrods? 
kevin mcquillin, London NW10 


Gratifying to see a no bullshit publication 
advertising. 

GRANT GODDARD, London SE8 


Wire persuades me that l am sane - others 
share my musical tastes. 

Andrew howell, Bristol 


Wire is the perfect antidote to Jazz 
Journal. 


More detailed coverage of British jazz 
outside London would not only help 
non-London players, but also might give 

they can’t really afford or the same local 

round Britain/The World section isn’t 
really enough. 


Why is it smaller? 
ANDY BAIRD, Harrow 


Keep up the good work - a breath of fresh 


magazine. 

m E BOND, Huddersfield 




. . . Max Harrison is a pedantic train spotter 




The Payoff 






G ill Evans this month celebrates his 75th blrthtfa 
To mark the occasion Antilles re-issue Priestess, the 
classic live album recorded in New York a decade igo. 
Priestess features Gil Evans at the helm of a great band,, 
including contributions from such luminaries as DaH 
Sanborn, Arthur Blythe, Marvin ‘Hannibal' Peterson fifl 
George Adams. 


EVANS 

Priestess (Antilles AN 8717). Avf^ible or r 

ANTI L L E S23 and cassette- ln the sh °P s ,rom ^ ontlay Ma y "• 

NEW DIRECTIONS !«■ 


Happy Birthday. 



SERIOUS PRODUCTIONS PRESENTS 

GIL EVANS 75TH BIRTHDAY TOUR 



Starts ... 


7.30pm May 14 Royal 
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T he Most Strikingly 
Disappointing Loudspeaker 
We’ve Ever M a d p 


14'hat happens when you give a B& WMalrixE (Esoteric) series loudspeaker a good sharp tap 
with a hammer? Listen to the response. Or lack of. it's dead, inert. Like attacking a lump 
of granite. Compare that with the satisfying resonant ‘clunk’ you hear when you submit 
other loudspeaker cabinets to the hammer test. 7Fie difference illustrates a revolution in 
loudspeaker technology. .Because B& W have broken through the colouration barrier, 
one of the last great obstacles to pure sound reproduction. Colouration - the vibration of 
the wooden or veneer and chipboard cabinet - has been put to flight by B& W with their 
MatrixE series of digital monitors. A honeycomb structure of unique design totally eliminates 
unwanted sound radiation from the cabinet and allows you to hear, for the first time ever, 
the natural decay of reverberation exactly as it’s heard in a live performance. 


7Fie MatrixE series of three new 
loudspeaker systems is available 
at selected B&W dealers. Lach 
dealer also has a hammer. So that 
you can experience for yourself the 
disappointing effect of knocking 
the MatrixE. Listen and you’ll see. 

^AAATRIX^ 


or full information contact Phil Williams 






